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COSTA  RICA. 

By  Consul  Benjamin  F.  Chase,  San  Jose. 

With  a  cliiiinte  varying  from  tropical  to  temperate  and  with  a  rich 
soil  and  a  superabundant  rainfall,  Costa  Eica  is  capable  of  great 
agricultural  development.  Gold  mining  has  been  a  recognized  indus- 
try for  four  decades,  and  lumbering  has  long  been  engaged  in  on  a 
small  scale.  Manufacturing  along  modern  lines  is  limited  and  likely 
to  remain  so.  The  future  prosperity  of  Costa  Rica  depends  on  agri- 
cultural and  Idndred  industries,  including  cattle  raising,  as  other 
industries  are  not  likely  to  be  much  developed. 

General  Economic  Conditions. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  about  460,000,  of  Avhich  approxi- 
mately 300,000  are  of  the  peon  class  with  a  small  daily  wage.  But 
the  heavy  demand  for  coffee  at  good  prices  seems  to  indicate  im- 
proved economic  conditions  for  all  classes  for  the  coming  year.  Costa 
Rica's  cacao  and  bananas  are  finding  good  markets.  Tomatoes  and 
strawberries  can  be  raised  during  the  w'inter  months  and  shipped  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Sugar  could  be  grown  here  in  large 
quantities.  Dui-ing  the  Avar  Costa  Rica  furnished  balsa  and  cohune 
nuts,  which  were  used  in  war  industries. 

The  demand  for  balsa  materially  increased  the  output  of  lumber 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Pacific  coast  suffered  from  lack  of  labor, 
but  more  especially  from  lack  of  ships  and  shipping  restrictions. 
Most  of  the  lumber  produced  for  export  could  not  be  shipped; 
this  included  some  thousands  of  tons  of  dyewoods,  a  large  quantity 
of  cedar,  and  some  mahogany. 

Principal  Agricultural  Products — Lack  of  Labor. 

Coffee  growing  is  the  leading  industry  in  the  high  land.  On  the 
Atlantic  side,  banana  and  cacao  cultivation  lead,  but  on  the  Pacific 
side  a  general  variety  of  products  is  raised.  Corn  is  grown  for  local 
consumption  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  wheat  is  raised  on 
the  high  lands  near  Cartega.  Rice  grows  well  on  the  Pacific  side, 
but  not  enough  is  raised  to  satisfy  the  local  demand  and  large  quan- 
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titles  are  imported.  Cane  grows  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
cept the  extreme  high  lands.  [See  Commeiice  Reports  for  June  5, 
1918.]  In  1918  some  farmers,  led  on  by  the  belief  in  a  big  demand  for 
dulce  and  miel,  cut  down  cotl'ee  trees  to  plant  cane.  The  loss  from 
this  was  considerable,  for  the  demand  for  cotl'ee  went  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, Avhile  that  for  the  other  products  practically  disappeared. 
Some  tobacco  is  raised  in  Costa  Rica.  [See  Commerce  Reports  for 
.Ji^eb.  14.  1919.] 

All  lines  of  agriculture  suffered  from  lack  of  labor.  In  the  banana 
reg'«§n  this  was  not  true,  because  the  laborers  are  chieflj^  Jamaicans 
and  Avere  not  subject  to  military  service  here.  However,  the  lack  of 
ships  in  1918  to  carry  bananas,  which  require  special  equipment,  and 
war  restrictions  caused  a  falling  oil  in  production.  In  other  sec- 
tions not  only  Avar  restrictions  and  limited  shipping  facilities  but  also 
internal  disorders  seriously  affected  agriculture.  Altogether  the 
year  1918  Avas  a  difficult  one  for  agricultural  interests  in  Costa  Rica. 
Decrease  in  Foreign  Trade — Share  of  United  States  in  Foreign  Commerce. 

Guatemala's  foreign  trade  shoAvs  a  loss  of  21  per  cent  in  1918  as 
compared  with  1917.  The  decrease  was  more  marked  in  import  than 
in  export  returns.  Imports  in  1917  were  Avorth  $5,595,240  and  in 
1918  $3,735,023,  a  difference  of  $1,800,217.  In  1917  exports  were 
Avorth  $11,382,105,  and  the  folloAving  year  $9,023,874,  a  decrease  of 
$1,758.291._ 

The  ITnited  States  furnislied  more  than  half  of  the  imports  of 
Costa  Rica  and  takes  a  still  larger  share  of  its  exports.  Great 
Britain  occupies  second  place  and  France  third  in  Costa  Rica's 
trade.  The  table  folloAving  shows  by  percentages  the  origin  of  im^ 
ports  and  the  destination  of  exports  during  1917  and  1918: 


Countries. 

Import 

s  from. 

Exports  to. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

191S 

United  States . .              

Per  cent. 

69.48 
12.63 
2.46 
3.87 
6.  .35 
1..^0 
2.00 
1.71 

Per  cent. 

57.90 

7.S7 

1.69 

14.03 

14.  05 

.69 

.65 

3.12 

Per  cent. 
71.33 
21.93 
.28 
.69 
5.  .52 
.15 
.10 

Per  cent. 
90.46 

1.74 

Central  Amerira 

.92 

Spanish  America.                        

6.36 

Italy.                 .      .  .      

.23 

Spain 

.29 

Imports  by  Articles  and  Leading  Countries  of  Origin. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  the  values  and  quantities  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  imported  into  Costa  Rica  in  1917  and  1918,  together  with 
the  principal  countries  of  origin  (Aveights  are  stated  in  kilos  of 
2.2040  pounds  and  colones  have  been  converted  to  dollars  at  the 
normal  rate  of  exchange,  1  colon  =40.5  cents)  : 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 

1917 

1918 

Kilos. 

A^alue. 

Kilos. 

Value. 

Automoliiles 

5«, 862 
59,862 

$39,510 
39. 510 
126,461 
123,599 

7,843 

7,843 

$10,376 

United  States.; ;..   .     . 

10,. 376 

Cat  tie  and  other  animals ; 

477.918 

Nicaragua 

0  3,277 

0  10,964 

477,918 

a  Head. 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Cora  meal 

Cotton  goods 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Italy 

France 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 
Electrical  materials . . 

United  States 

Flour 

United  States.... 

Chile 

Lard 

United  States.... 
Railway  materials 

United  States 

Panama 

Rice 

United  States 

Sacks,  coflee 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 
Wheat 

United  States 


Kilos. 


218,531 

140,101 

66, 623 

62, 576 

991 

4,727 

417,974 

377, 782 

29,325 

158, 152 

147,902 

927,812 

835,344 


326,341 
308, 813 
773, 441 
225, 579 
5t7,  S62 
672, 039 
564, 453 
239. 152 
69, 260 
169, 892 
938 
938 


Value. 


$14,966 

274, 590 

123.764 

128,104 

2,115 

13,170 

147,366 

114,145 

18.  ,579 

70,  001 

66, 991 

559, 283 

540, 146 


125,945 

117,393 

469, 305 

211,188 

278,117 

154.906 

134.640 

81,277 

17,703 

63,574 

108 

108 


1918 


Kil05. 


4,427 

67, 160 

50, 584 

15,051 

.588 

210 

104,  405 

SO, 767 

8,376 

56, 568 

49, 502 

1,269,621 

292, 216 

808, 530 

24,418 

16, 753 

314,461 

18,  443 

2^8,018 

184,931 

104,371 

249. 592 

185.268 

64,324 

None. 

None. 


Value. 


$814 

162,808 

114,924 

42,260 

2,  .568 

629 

77, 792 

62, 682 

5,681 

84,915 

36, 198 

282, 242 

47, 518 

197, 205 

14,676 

8, 845 

27,095 

7,142 

19,9.53 

43, 144 

21,902 

111,651 

81,034 

30,617 

None. 

None. 


Products  Largely  Supplied  by  the  United  States. 

These  figures  sliow  that  hirge  decreases  occuiired  in  1018  in  the 
imports  of  automobiles,  cotton  goods,  and  foodstuffs,  while  there 
was  an  increased  importation  of  cattle  from  Nicaragua.  Details  of 
some  of  the  items  imported  largely  from  the  United  States  in  1917 
and  1918  appear  in  the  following  columns: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

$19,  .350 
79, 035 
46.910 
39,  ISO 
20, 029 
.56,078 
8;i,308 
36,411 

$13,. 564 

14.. 599 

0, 530 

35,427 

4,  .587 

2,135 

82,474 

21,479 

Machinary 

$117,919 
16,396 
99, 872 

31,413 
25,611 
39,866 

W 03, 002 

Oils,  industrial 

11,899 

Paraffin 

61,303 

Codfish                     

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

11,397 

Manufactured 

17,475 

Tools 

22, 607 

Principal  Exports  According  to  Destination. 

Coffee  represents  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  exports  of  Co.sta 
Eica  and  bananas  amount  to  just  a  little  less.  Cacao,  hides,  and 
woods  are  also  important  items  in  the  export  trade.  The  ITnited 
States  is  the  chief  country  of  destination,  although  in  1918  Mexico 
competed  closel,y  for  the  bulk  of  Costa  Rican  sugar.  The  table  below 
gives  the  leading  exports  from  Costa  Eica  in  1917  and  1918,  with  the 
chief  countries  of  destination : 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


1918 


Kilos. 


Value. 


Kilos. 


Value. 


Bananas 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Cacao 

United  States 

o  Stems 


0  8,089,515 

a  7, 942, 881 

<i  139, 639 

961,152 

7.31,8.52 


$4,040,625 

3,693,440 

.313,982 

2S1,466 

210,391 


a  7, 129, 655 

a  6, 815, 674 

"308,811 

958,236 

884,256 


$3, 31.5, 200 

3,169,288 

143, 597 

237,933 

226,424 
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Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


1917 


Kilos. 


Value. 


1918 


Kilos. 


Value. 


ColToe. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Gold  and  silver:  United  States. 
Hides  pjid  skins 

United  States 

Lumber 

Cedar 

United  States 

Cocobolo 

Mahogany 

United  States 

Other 

Rubber 

United  States 

Sugar 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Mexico 


12, 267, 
6,521, 
4,923, 


621, 
578, 


4,06n, 

3, 3*6, 

1,070, 

196, 

176, 

2,930, 

43, 

43, 

3, 560, 

883, 

1,711, 


779, 747 

497,404 

812,927 

021,629 

308, 275 

287,536 

287, 200 

177,329 

136,883 

3S,  167 

8,450 

7,  .3.39 

63, 254 

44,621 

41,621 

387, 168 

86,029 

178, 358 


11,451,719 

11,044,896 

69, 638 


284,316 

284,218 


3, 759, 038 

2,475,018 
423,002 
20 1, 325 
172, 144 

7,63S,962 
11,011 
11,011 

1,762.049 
322; 704 


S3, 703, 629 

3,572,030 

22,528 

665,603 

126,547 

120,472 

4:i\  107 

206, 565 

118,171 

22,989 

16, 451 

5,177 

192, 102 

10,079 

10,079 

231,353 

36, 294 


1,016,397 


132,667 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States, 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  value  of  the  principal  com- 
modities declared  at  the  American  consulates  in  Costa  Rica  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  during  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

FROM  PUNT  ARENAS. 

393 

1,480,968 

99, 835 

2,768 

11,918,987 

196,250 

3,  .522 

27,849 

42 

9,893 

8,206 

3, 000 

246 

10,120 

88,853 

64,598 

8  481 

Cedar  and  mahogany 

feet.. 

pounds.. 

3,512,000 

$119,256 

Cocnbolo 

Cofiee 

tons.. 

poimds.. 

do  .   . 

1,.326 
8,244,881 

64,449 
944, 002 

42^432 

970,578 

1  181 

Deerskins 

Hides 

Lignum  vitae 

Man.eanese 

do.... 

do.... 

23,568 
375,779 

27,251 
104,669 

1,221 
6,752 
2  290 

do.... 

.  pounds.. 

8, 191 

168,997 

309,378 
182 

do 

37 

Rubber 

Sugar..      .           

do.... 

do.... 

5,727 

4,201 

59 
581 

33,740 



Total 

1,466,565 

1,416,623 

FROM  SAN  JOSK. 

Hides 

1,468 

469 

910 

750 

Total 

2,378 

1,219 

FROM  PORT  IIMON. 

1,916,400 

127, 077 
348, 825 
69,172 
15,750 
22, 788 
84,296 
58, 659 

3,169,288 
217  947 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

2,601,452 

Hides 

117,535 

209,571 

10,020 

35,713 

Rubber 

Sugar 

All  other  articles 

276,022 

Total 

2,042,967 

6, 637,  .548 

Eeturned  American  goods  shipped  from  Puntarenas  were  valued 
at  $398  in  1917  and  $2,167  in  1918 ;  from  San  Jose,  $9G2  in  1917  and 
$3,732  in  1918 ;  from  Port  Limon,  $6,817  in  1917  and  $1,139  in  1918. 
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About  three-fonrtlis  of  the  ex])orts  to  the  T"'^nite(l  States  arc  shipped 
from  Port  Limon  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Puntareuas. 
These  two  towns  are  the  distributing  centers  for  the  outlying  districts. 
Decrease  in  Shipping  in  1918. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  the  number  of  vessels  enter- 
ing Costa  Rican  ports  in  1918  and  of  41  per  cent  in  the  tonnage.  The 
following  table  gives  the  shipping  statistics  for  1917  and  1918 : 


Ports. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

327 
126 
121 

C35, 260 
148,092 
ll,5il 

283 
98 
43 

35fi,  791 

104,905 
2  184 

Total               

577 

794,893  1            424  i      Jim  S8rt 

Limited  Transportation  Facilities — Reduced  Mining  Operations. 

The  ports  of  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  and  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  connected  with  the  central  plateau  and  with  each  other  by 
rail.  There  are  few  good  roads.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lines  of  tlie  railroad  there  is  little  development,  except  at  places  ac- 
cessible by  water.  Inland  transportation  is  accomplished  mainly  by 
oxcarts  o^er  bad  roads.  In  1918,  7  miles  of  railroad  were  built  l)y  a 
manganese  company  from  Puerto  Viejo  to  Santa  Rosa  to  reach  a 
deposit  and  convey  ore  to  the  Pacific  for  loading.  A  few  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  road,  in  which  the  motive  power  was  furnished  by 
oxen,  were  built  by  a  private  individual  from  Turrialba  to  his  farm. 
Some  work  was  done  in  1918  on  the  public  highways,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing use  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  demand  for  better  roads. 

One  of  the  larger  gold  mines  practically  suspended  business  in 
1918.  The  other  continued  operations  at  something  below  the  nor- 
mal production.  Manganese  was  mined  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Costa 
Rica  by  an  American  company  all  during  the  year.  Reported  coal 
deposits  discovered  in  the  Talamanca  region  of  the  Atlantic  were 
found  to  be  an  ordinary  grade  of  lignite  which  could  not  compete 
with  good  coal. 
Imports  Meet  Little  Domestic  Competition — Minor  Industries. 

Domestic  manufactures  otfcr  some  competition  to  the  imported 
article,  but  most  imports  find  a  ready  market  to  the  limit  of  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  people.  Local  factories  are  satisfied  with 
small  production  and  often  use  the  crudest  tools.  The  jjredominance 
of  agriculture  results  in  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industries. 

There  are  four  tanneries  near  San  Jose  which  tan  an  average  of 
45  hides  a  day.  The  plants  are  operated  by  hand  and  use  man- 
grove bark  for  tanning.  Some  modern  machinery,  including  a  split- 
ting machine,  leather  roller,  staking  machine,  and  roller  driers, 
formerly  the  equipment  of  a  tannery  now  abandoned,  has  been  pur- 
chased bj'  the  owners  of  one  of  tlfe  hand-operated  tanneries  but  has 
not  yet  been  put  into  operation. 

San  Jose  has  two  fair-sized  shoe  factories.  Upper  leather  and 
shoe  findings  are  imported  by  them  as  well  as  by  small  shoemakers 
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and  cobblers.     Hand  factories  for  making  saddles,  saddlebags,  and 
like  equipment  exist  in  several  sections  of  the  country. 

The  one  cotton-weaving  plant  in  Costa  Rica  is  in  San  Jose 
(El  Laberinto).  Although  it  started  in  September,  1917,  with  15 
looms,  there  are  now  30  looms  in  operation.  Its  monthly  capacity  is 
15,000  yards,  but  its  production  per  month  has  not  exceeded  G,000 
yards.  It  weaves  only  coarser  cloths,  drills,  towels,  etc.  The  same 
concern  manufactures  soap.  The  various  soap-making  plants 
utilize  about  40  drums  of  caustic  soda,  150  barrels  of  rosin,  and  20 
barrels  of  soda  ash  a  month. 

The  cotton-weaving  plant  also  manufactures  a  kind  of  cement 
roofing  tile  for  which  it  requires  10  barrels  of  cement  per  month. 
There  are  other  tile  plants  which  make  decorative  tile  and  a  special 
kind  of  paving  brick.  Brooms  and  rubber  coats  are  also  manufac- 
tured in  Costa  Rica.  Some  furniture  factories,  which  use  native 
woods,  turn  out  well-made  and  artistic  furniture,  but  owing  to  heavy 
freight  rates  it  can  not  be  exported  with  profit.  Near  Alajuela  is  an 
oxcart  factory.  Rope  making  from  hemp  is  carried  on  in  the  high 
lands;  some  modern  machinery  has  recently  been  imported  by  one 
of  the  largest  factories  there.  There  are  four  iron  foundries,  two  of 
which  are  operated  for  the  railroads. 

Other  industries  include  three  breweries,  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  soft-drink  factories,  a  plant  for  extracting  the  oil  from 
the  cohune  nuts,  another  for  making  wood  tar,  acid,  and  charcoal 
from  mangrove  swamp  wood,  and  a  fishing  company  at  Port  Limon 
that  ships  live  turtles  to  the  Vnited  States. 
Taxes  on  Commercial  Houses  and  Banks — Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

There  was  little  economic  development  during  1918,  largely  be- 
couse  of  unsettled  political  conditions.  In  January  a  law  was  put 
into  effect  levying  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  monthly  gross  sales  of 
all  business  and  commercial  houses,  except  firms  of  less  than  2,000 
colones  (about  $930  normal  exchange)  capital  and  coffee  beneficios. 
This  tax  is  to  continue  in  force  until  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  the 
Avar. 

A  law  effective  January  3,  1918,  provided  for  a  tax  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  net  monthly  income  of  banks  and  banking  houses  and  1  per 
cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  country  by  branches  of  foreign 
banks.  This  was  later  changed  to  G  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of 
all  banks  and  banking  houses  and  f  of  1  per  cent  on  net  income  of 
business,  as  a  contribution  to  a  particular  charity.  These  taxes  were 
imposed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  until  the  termination  of  its 
effects  on  finance. 

The  expenditures  for  1918  were  4,880.439  colones  ($2,269,404  nor- 
mal exchange)  in  excess  of  receipts.  The  total  expenditures  were 
458,621  colones  ($213,258)  greater  than  during  1917.  The  average 
rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  was  4.46  colones  per  dollar  as  against 
4.77  in  1917.  This  came  about  through  the  big  demand  for  colones 
to  pay  for  coffoe  bought  by  the  exporters.  The  income  fvom  the  cof- 
fee-export tax  alone  was  830,278  colones  ($386,079),  [See  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Dec,  10,  1918,]  The  report  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures shows  1,954,219  colones  ($908,711)  applied  on  the  foreign 
debt. 


COSTA  RICA. 


Sources  of  Revenue — Special  Taxes,  etc. 

Tlie  inoonio  of  the  (iovoinnient  is  derivod  from  tho  sources  slioAVii 
in  the  table  below  which  covers  the  receipts  for  lUlT  and  1U18:  (1 
colon  =:4G.5  cents)  : 


Customs 

Liquors 

Stamped  piper. 

Stamps 

Post  Ofliee 

Telegraph 

Pacific  Railroad 
Export  duties. . 


1917 

191S 

Coloncs. 

Colonrs. 

2,  (-37, 616 

1,105,937 

2, 220,  OSS 

2,518,796 

97, 870 

99, 720 

143,008 

121,194 

133,164 

117,497 

250, 584 

238, 301 

820, 626 

894, 072 

229,972 

1,026,152 

Itemj 


National  Printing  OfTice. 

Public  Registry 

Banana  export  tax 

riiri'Ct  taxes 

All  other  items 


Total. 


1917 


Coloncs. 
12, S63 
51, 180 

186,818 


66,566 


6,859,353 


Colonrs. 

11,937 

47, 756 

153, 295 

1,451,348 

105,849 


7,951,856 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  sources  of  income  are  the  export 
taxes,  customs,  liquor,  and  direct  taxes  including  the  tax  of  2  per 
ctnt  on  business  and  6  per  cent  on  banks  as  elsewhere  noted.  A 
law  imposing  an  internal  tax  on  matches  and  smoking  material  was 
passed  in  1918,  but  no  special  tariff  legislation  was  enacted  during 
the  year.  Since  January,  1917,  the  internal  debt  has  been  increased 
approximately  1G,000,060  colones  ($7,440,000).  Payments  on  the 
foi'eign  debt  have  been  continued. 
Trade  Opportunities. 

Costa  Rica  offers  a  small  but  rich  field  for  American  foreign 
trade.  JNIan}-  Costa  Rican  merchants,  who  formerly  went  to  Europe, 
now  make  periodical  trips  to  the  United  States  to  buy  goods.  Some 
American  concerns  send  representatives  hei"e  to  cultivate  this  market. 
The  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  has  purchased  the  Banco  Mer- 
cantil  de  Costa  Rica,  a  well-established  local  bank  which  was  opened 
in  1908,  and  this  will  facilitate  financial  transactions  for  American 
exporters.  [The  practice  of  handling  bills  of  exchan,;e  in  Costa 
Rica  is  fidl}^  covered  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Feb.  13,  1919.] 
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CHANGES  IN  SERIAL  NUMBERS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTS. 

OAving  to  the  changes  in  the  countries  of  Europe  caused  by  the  war, 
the  serial  numbers  under  which  the  supplements  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports have  been  published  have  been  revised  and  are  now  as  follows : 


Conntrv. 


No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 


Europe: 

Austria 

Belfiium 

Hulraria 

Cfe^hoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Gennany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 1... 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kinedom 

Other  Europe 

North  America: 

British  Honduras 

British  West  Indies. . . 

Canada 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies. . . 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Other  North  America. 


Country. 


South  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guianas 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

Aden 

British  India 

Cevlon 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies 

French  Indo-China 

Japan 

Malaysia 

Persia 

Siam 

other  Asia 

Oceania: 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Other  Oceania 

Africa: 

Algeria 

Belaian  Congo 

British  East  Africa 

Bri  ish  South  Africa. . 

British  West  Africa. . . 

Egypt 

French  Africa 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Africa 

Other  Africa 

United  States  Possessions. 


No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
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